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Secretaries will confer a favor by notifying us of 
the time Axed for holding Town and County Fairs. 

Maine State Fair at Presumpsc >t Park, Portland, 
September 16th-19th, B. F. Hamilton, Pres., Bid: 
deford; A. L. Dennison, Sec’y, Portland. 

Weat Somerset Fair and Cattle Show, October lst 
and2d. G.F. Morss, Pres.; Beaj, G. Alibee, Sec- 


rOuaberiand Far ner’s Club Fair, at Camberland, 
fepte nber and 25th. 

Somerset Ceatral Agricaltural Society’s Fair, at 
Skowhegan, September Wud-25th. 

NorthKnoox Agricultural an | Horticultaral Soci- 
ety, at Uaioa Common, Sep ember 3) to October 2. 

illiam Gleason, Secretary. 

The Fair of the East Piscataquis Agricultural 
Society, at Milo, September 30 to Uctober 1. James 
8. Bishop, Milo, President; E. E. Startevant, Milo, 
Secretary. 


Sagadahos Agricultiral a1d Horticultural Socie- 
ty. Anous! Fairani Exhibition at Topsham, Ooc- 
tober 14-16. 

Windh sm Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
at Wiadham Centre, October 1. William G. Larry, 
Secretary. 

Lincoln Gooey Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, at Dam: ta September 23-25, Thomas 
Boyd, Boothbay, President; K. W, Duabar, Dam- 
riscotta, Secretary. 

Androscoggin, Lewiston, October 7-9. 

Franklin, Farmiogton, October 7-9. 

Knox, Thomaston, October 23-25. 

North Knox, Union, September 30-October 2. 

Oasipee Valley, Cornish, September 30-October 
1 


"West Oxford, Fryeburg, October 14-"6. 
Penobscot, Patten, September 17 and 18, 
wt Penobscot, Exeter, September 3) and Octo- 
ri. 


Central Piscataquis, Foxcroft, October | and 2. 

York, Berwick, Sept. 23, 25. 

East Somerset, at Hartland September 9 and 10. 
J, Hinson, Secretary. 

Aroostosak County, at Houlton September 25 and 
26 «64J. D Gove, President; J. Frank Holland, Sec- 
retary, 

Oxford County, at Paris September 30-October 2 
A. U. T. King, Secretary. 





Weeds. 


—_—, 


The term weed though technically hav- 
ing no definite application to any plant 
or species of plants, is generally referred 
to those varieties of the vegetable kingdom 
which spring up among growiaog crops, 
are injurious to them, unsightly and of no 
usetoman. In one sense, any plant out 
of place isa weed. Oats growing among 
the wheat, buckwheat springing up among 
the corn, the different grasses when found 
among the hoed crops, are weeds in a cer- 
tain sense, and must be treated as such. 
But it is of the unsightly, injarious weeds 
that are weeds wherever they grow, of no 
benefit to man but rather a nuisance and 
often noxious, that we propose to say a few 
words in this connection, not in a scientific 
but in a familiar way. 

Weeds of agriculture, or vegetable loaf- 
ers as they have been appropriately termed, 
though legion in number may be divided 
into a few general classes. We have sever- 
al kinds of weeds that spring up and grow 
with the grain that rarely trouble the hoed 
crops. Among these are the darnel or 
chess, the cockle, the melilot or yellow 
clover, tares of two kinds the smooth and 
hatey, wild oats, wild pinks, &>. Many of 
these mature their seeds which will be 
found with the thresued grain and greatly 
injure the flour of the wheat. The rooted 
or fallow weeds and such as are hard to 
destroy, such as witch-grrss, &c., make 
up another class. Still another class are 
those which encumber the soil and are 
principally objectionable on that account, 
such as the ambrosia, nettle, pig-weed, &c. 
The only other class which we will mention 
in this connection, are the underling weeds 
or such as never rise with the growing 
crops but spread over the surface of which 
the purslane and chickweed are good ex- 
amples. 

The weeds of the first class are compara- 
tively few in number and it very rarely 
happens that more than two of them are 
associated in the same field of wheat. Some 
seasons are also more favorable to their de- 
velopment than others, and they vary in 
different soils. The treatment of these 
weeds consists in going through the fields 
about the time the wheat begins to head 
out, and pulling them up by the roots be- 
fore they mature their seed, and in cleans- 
ing the wheat of all foreign seeds before it 
issown. The fallow or rooted weeds are 
more diffizult to manage than any other. 
They generally make very good fodder 
when cut in season, and about the best way 
to manage land infested with this class, is 

to keep it in grass, cut it early and in 
time the weeds may die out. For the other 
two classes the hoe and cultivator are the 
Sreat remedies, though if these have been 
neglected until the soil is filled with the 
seeds of these weeds, summer fallowing 
may be advisable, though this involves the 
loss of the use ot the land fora year and 
is therefore, an expensive remedy. In case 
this method is adopted, the land should be 
ploughed and harrowed during the season, 
sufficiently often to kill every weed that 
makes its appearance. 

Fields that by neglect, have become over- 
ran with weeds, if the weeds are annuals, 
may sometimes be cleared of them, by sow- 
ing the land to oats and cutting early. The 
seeds of the weeds may then be encouraged 
to vegetate by clearing off the stubble and 
harrowing the land. After the weeds have 
been started, the ground should be plough- 
ed a shallow tilth and harrowed again, and 
as often until the ground freezes, as the 
weeds continue tospring up. By this treat- 
ment the land may be put in fair condition 
for a hoed crop, even if that crop is sugar 
beets, the following year. By the practice 
of clean cultivation such as is the pride of 
every good farmer, land will never fall in- 
to such a condition as to need the applica- 
tion of this remedy, but when by chance or 
mischance such a thing happens, this treat- 
ment will be found effective. 

The careful and thrifty farmer often suf- 
fers in respect to injurious weeds by the 
neglect of his slovenly neighbor. By a 
curious provision of nature, for the dissem- 
ination of plants, the seeds of many weeds 
such as those of the fire-weed, Canada 
thistle, dandelion, &c., are enclosed in a 


coupled with its injurious character, that 
induced our law makers to prevent its 
apread by legislative enactment; and such 
laws are good and wholesome and by no 
means interfere with private rights. A pro- 
lide source of noxious weeds is found in the 


ly flourishing, and entirely safe, for no ani- 
mal, not even the omniverous pig will de- 
vour them, and here they remain from mid- 


_| Summer to late autumn, marring the Jand- 


scape and seeding the contiguous fields. 
If abutting owners would only mow the 
roadsides occasionally during the summer, 
the pests would in time be destroyed, but 
few can be relied upon to do this, and the 
only sure remedy is clean cultivation down 
to the road-bed, and this in time, we hope 
to see the universal practice. 

The botanist sees beauty in every plant 
that grows, each possessing some distin- 
guishing feature that gives it peculiar in- 
terest. Considered by itself and from the 
botanist’s standpoint, the thistle’s downy 
seed is one of the most curious provisions 
in nature, but tothe tiller of the soil, it is 
an infernal machine which, though light 
and fragile, works a great amount of mis- 
chief. The family of purslanes are of great 
interest to the botanist, but great nuisances 
to the gardener. They grow rapidly, draw- 
iag from the soil those elements of fertility 
designed for useful plants, and are of no 
earthly use. The ambrosia, botanically 
speaking, an interesting family of plants, 
has a representative among the most 
troublesome of our garden and field vege- 
table pests. It is sometimes called hog- 
weed, which suits its character much better 
than the Latin name of Ambrosia, food of 
the gods! We suppose that weeds have 
their uses, though it is difficult to tell what 
purposes any of them serve. 


The Crops. 





The scattering crop reports in this issue 
added to those previously printed, embrace 
statements from intelligent sources in every 
section of the S:ate which are highly grati- 
fring. Tbe uniformity of these reports is 
quite remarkable, considering the fact that 
they were not male in response to leading 
questions, but were worked up by reporters 
each in his own way, and based upon his 
own intelligent observation. The hay crop 
is all secured andis one of the best ever 
harvested in Maine. As a whole, it is fully 
equal to last year’s yield which was an ex- 
ceptionally fine one. Farmers therefore, 
will have an option in that they can winter 
their stock if the market should not be sat- 
isfactory. Our graio harvest is already go- 
ing on. Oats except later sowed, have 
been cut and the yield is everywhere re- 
ported abundant. The breadth of rye sown 
in Maine is not very great, but this year it 
has attained a good growth and has well 
filled. We have probably grown more 
bushels of wheat in Maine the present year 
than in any previous year since Maine was 
a State. O:her grains, barley, buckwheat, 
&c., are reported gool. Corn is still back- 
ward and much, we almost say everything, 
depends on the weather during the next 
twenty days. Good corn weather for that 
length of time will ripen it while frosts 
early in September will nearly ruin it. 
Notwithstanding the bug, we are to have a 
fair crop of potatoes and good prices will 
be likely to prevail. The apple crop will 
be light but its cash value will probably be 
fully equal to that of last year while the 
cost of handling it will be very much less. 

Our advices from all the other New Eng- 
land as well as the middle States, indicate 
that a fruitful season has everywhere re- 
warded the toil of the farmer. In some 
sections a drouth in the early part of the 
season injured somewhat the grass crop, 
but grain has yielded abund&ntly. Small 
fruits appear to have yielded abundantly 
everywhere, but thecrop of apples is light- 
er westward than here. Crops in the South 
are good, and itis probable that the States 
lately in rebellion, have come up more 
nearly to raising their own bread than any 
previous year. Cotton has yielded well, 
with the prospect of an important advance 
in prices over last year’s crop. 

The western corn and grain crop is be- 
yond precedent. The Prairie Farmer, one 
of our ablest and most valued exchanges, 
gives the following resume of the crops in 
several of the great grain producing sec- 
tions of the west and northwest: ,‘‘In the 
country tributary to Bismark, Dakota, the 
harvest is being carried forward rapidly. 
The average is placed as high as 25 bushels 
per acre. Oats were never better. Eighty 
cents has been offered for new wheat. The 
wheat is expected to grade mostly No. 1. 
In Minnesota the accounts are most cheer- 
ing. With continued fine weather, farmers 
are jubilant and hurrying the harvest for- 
ward. The present week will see it large- 
lyin shock. In the northern part of the 
State the harvest will bein by the middle 
of August, which wi] about finish the har- 
vest season in the United States. The wheat 
of the State is variously estimated at from 
35,000,000 to 45,000.00) bushels. Corn 
never looked better, and oats are heavy and 
sound. From Iowa we have the same fa- 
vorable account for the State at large. but 
corn is pinched some from lack of rain. In 
Nebraska corn promises to be an immense 
crop, and small grain is good. In Kansas 
corn will be gooi. In Illinois the corn 
crop promises most excellent. Last year 
there were 2,672,655 acres planted. This 
season the area planted was 2,965,751 acres. 
With favorable August weather the crop 
will be the largest ever raised.” 

While cheering prospects of an abundant 
harvest come from every section of our 
broad country, continued reports of weath- 
er unfavorable to the growth and maturity 
of the crops in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, are brought by every steamer. 
It is now absolutely certain that Great 
Britain will be obliged to buy more largely 
of breadstuffs than ever before, and that 
the United S:ates will be called upon to 
supply the greater part of the deficiency at 
a fair price. The ready sale for cash of 
our immense crop of cereals cannot fail of 
placing us upon a substantial business 
foundation for the year to come. 


Meeting of the Board. 

The people of Dennysville and the neigh- 
boring towns are making all needed prep- 
arations for the meeting of the Maine 
Board of Agriculture, which is to com- 


mence there on the second day of Septem- 
ber next. We trust that the farmers of 








and western portions of the State who 
think of going, we wish to say that a 
steamer of the International line leaves 
Portland Monday evening at six o'clock, 
and reaches Eastport at from nine to eleven 
o'clock the following morning. At East- 
port the steamer ‘‘Ocean Spray” will be in 
walting to take passengers to Dennysville, 
which is some seventeen miles distant The 
expenses from Eastport to Dennysville, we 
are assured, will not be over fifty cents. 
Those who prefer can make this trip by- 
stage, the distance being about the same. 
Those residing in the eastern part of the 
State will probably find it for their interest 
to go by way of the European and North 
American Railway. 

We would like to be present in person 
to report the proceedings of this meeting, 
and make the acquaintance of some of our 
patrons in that part of the State, but duties 
in other directions at that time will not 
admit of it. We have made arrangements, 
however, for a full report, and must defer 
the gratification of our long cherished de- 
sire to visit Washington County until some 
more favorable opportuni'y oecurs. 

> ee 


Notes. 


Mr. C. F. Stillson of Sidsey, brought to 
our offize Wednesday a fine specimen of 
winter rye. There were 62 stalks measur- 
ing over five feet in height, and all sprung 
from two kernels of grain. There were 
twenty-five shoots from one kernel and 
thirty-seven from the other. 

The Maine Beet Sugar Company are in 
receipt of letters daily, from all parts of the 
Stite, giving good accounts of the crop, 
which bids fair to be very large. The 
company have contracts for 1,250 acres, 
not only in this State, but in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts also. The Press 
says that Dr. Blackwell ‘s in Germany, 
where he has been for the purpose of ob- 
taining the requisite machinery. This 
elaborate and costly machinery, the like 
of which has never been in this country 
before, is now on its way, and is expected 
to arrive in a few weeks. The manufacture 
of the sugar will begin about the first of 
October. 


The management of the New York State 
Agricultural Society some years ago adopt- 
ed the plan which they have since followed, 
of employing as judges men who are ex- 
perts in the departments they are to judge, 
paying them for their services. Their 
awards carry weight, and are of value to 
those exhibitors who are fortunate enough 
to secure them. The time may come when 
this plan shall be generally adopted. 


In the midst of the agricultural distress 
in England, the people of that country are 
ealled upon to pay $22,500,000 for prose- 
cuting the insignificant and profitiess war 
against the Zulus of South Africa. 


Oar friend 8S. T. Fioyd, E:q., of Win- 
throp, has laid upon our tadle several 
varieties of early apples from hi3 orchard, 
some sweet and others acid, but of special 
interest were some well-preserved, flne- 
flavored Roxbury russets of last year’s 
crop, which we enj»yed very much. ‘The 
superior keeping quality of our Muine 
grown fruit is what gives it a reputation in 
the market, second to no other. 


The great cattle drives from the western 
ranges are now on the way, or arriving at 
the centres of transportation, and the num- 
ber of animals is enormously large. The 
drive from Texas and the southwestern 
ranges is placed at 250,000 head. From 
Montana and Oregon intelligent estimates 
place the number at 100,000. At Ozallaia, 
on the Union Pacific, is now fouad the 
great cattle rendezvous which formerly 
ended at Abilene on the Kansas Pacific. 
Our advices from Ogallaia are not up to 
date, but a week since the arrivals had 
reached 75,000 head, and it is fair to esti- 
mate them at [00,000 head at this point 
alone. Besides the Texas drive, the moun- 
tain drive ot 100,000 head will reach the 
Union Pacific, and this route will soon be- 
come the greatest stock thoroughfare in the 
world. 

In our next issue we shall make room for 
the reply ofthe Poppleia Silicated Fertilizer 
Co., to the last communication by Prof. Jor- 
dan on the subject of *‘Silica as a Manure.” 
We shall then have published two articles on 
each side, and this must cloze the discus- 
sion for the present, so far as our columns 
are concerned. We have no fault to find 
with the manner ia which the discussion 
has been carried on, but we cannot see 
how our readers will be benefitted by its 
continuance unless some new light can be 
thrown upon the subject, which in our 
judgment, the discussion thus far has failed 
to accomplish. 

The London Times shows that the aver- 
age cost of a quarter of wheat to the Eng- 
lish or Scotch farmer is about twelve 
dollars. American wheat can be landed in 
Liverpool for seven dollars and fifty cents 
per quarter. Asto fresh meat the Ameri- 
can farmer can supply fresh meat in Liver- 
pool, without loss, at something less than 
ten and a half cents per pound; the English 
farmer cannot do the same for less than 
fourteen and a half cents per pound. It 
seems to us that the commission appointed 
by Parliament to inquire into ihe cause of 
the agricultural troubles in the British 
Isles, need look no farther than this. Here 
it is in a nutshell. 

Reports from all parts of North New 
Jersey indicate a pronounced revival in the 
iron trade. Mines, furffaces and forges 
which have been idle since the panic in 
1873, are being reopened and work pushed, 
the forces being kept on in many of them 
night and day. New mines are being opened, 
and new furnaces built. 

Daring the dry weather at this season 
farmers should gather up the washings of 
the roads in their vicinity, and the muck 
from low places usually covered with 
water, and dump it in the barnyard or hog- 
pens. The alluvial washings brought from 
the hills by the streams during freshets and 
deposited in low places where the water, 
soon evaporates, are rich in fertilizing sub- 
stances, and should be saved with great 
care. A few loads obtained in this way 
costs but little and will greatly help out the 
dressing in the fall. . 

The Granges of Turner and vicinity 
a Field meeting a‘ the farm of Albion Rick- 
er. in that town on the 2ist instant. We 
acknowledge the receipt of a kind invitation 
to be present and regret that our engage- 
ments were such that we found it impossi- 
bie to accept. We have no doubt they had 





Communications. 


For theMaine Farmer. 
Wanted Good Stocks for the Baldwin. 


In number thirty-four of the ‘‘MAINE 
FARMER,” the above subject was presented 
and discussed in a very able and interest- 
ing manner by Mr. Atkins of Bucksport. 
Oar friend, 8. N. T , of Vassalboro, has al- 
so written upon the same subject and I 
have read his article with a great deal of iu- 
terest. I danot expect to throw any ad- 
ditional ligtt upon the matter, not at all; 
my experience in fruits and fruit culture 
has been too limited and my observation 
not close enough for that, only to give an 
honest and unprejudiced opinion about it 











just so far as I bave observed and no far- 
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ther. In the first place, let me say I quite 
agree with Mr. Atkins that we are yet 
somewhat inthe dark as regards the in- 
fluence of the stock upon the graft or the 
graft upon the stock. But I believe the in- 
fluence of the stock to be so slight general- 
ly, there are exceptions to all rules, that 
we need not be greatly worried. If it has 
any iafiuence, it is exerte! toa greater de- 
gree in the formation, character and hardi- 
hood of the wood, than in the formation 
and character of the fruit. Soil and cli- 
mate is a more powerful factor. The 
stock, whether large or small is but the 
medium for the passage of those elements 
which give form, strength and beauty to 
the fruit. Scientific men tell us about the 
powerful influence of soil and climate upon 
the human race; so powertul is that infla- 
ence that whole tribes ina comparatively 
short period of time, have been known to 
change In form, color and character. The 
same law prevails in the vegetable king- 
dum. Grasses grow toan enormous size 
in California, but they do it at the expense 
of flavor. The Baldwin here is the same in 
form and general appearance as that growa 
in Massachusetts, where it originated; it 
will grow as large and keep much longer, 
but it does not attain to so rich a flavor. 
When grown farther south or at the west, 
it becomes an autumn variety or early wia- 
ter sort and loses more or less of its spright- 
liness and good table gualicies. 

Mr. Atkins thinks taat the stock infla- 
ences the graft in nearly every directivo, 
whether we regard the size, vigor and 
longevity of the tree, or the quantity and 
quality of the fruit. Perhaps so. I am 
not certain about it I know one thing that 
it does not make any difference what you 
graft the Rhode Island Greening into, pro- 
viding the stock be sound, it isa Raoode 
Island Greening still, and bound to be in 
every sense of the word. We have them 
on old trees more than sixty years of age, 
some of which were grafted low down in 
the stock and some higher up; we have 
them on young native trees andon young 
New York and Connecticut trees, and I can 
see no difference; the trees all have the 
same general appearance and the fruit looks 
precisely alike and tastes the same. We 
also ordered and set one year quite a long 
row of what purported to be **Buttle Green- 
ing”; they have all turned out to be Rhode 
{sland Greening, with the exception of two 
trees, the wood of which looks the same, 
but the top is more upright and the fruit is 
peculiar looking, neither green nor red 
nor any other distinct color in any part. 
but a mixture of everything. 

Now the Baldwin, although it does not 
make much difference what it is grafted in- 
to, or whether the stock be high or low, 
sweet or sour, is not generally so uniform 
ia size, form and taste. In fact [I have no- 
ticed a strange and remarkable difference 
in the same orchard and that too, on trees 
of the same age, growing close together on 
the same soiland apparently grafted into 
the same native stock. The difference is 
distinguished by greater siz2 and high col- 
or. When gathered from the tree they are 
beautiful to look upon and nearly all are 
fit for market and first-class and when put 
up you know you have a barrel of genuine 
Baldwins. Not so its neighbor proves; 
they are small and of a dull red and green- 
ish color and when you cull them over, it is 
next to impossible to put up a barrel of 
first-class Baldwins, and the result is you 
are not satisfied and neither will your cus- 
tomers be; you will wish you had marked 
them all number two. Such is often the 
case and I cannot account for it. If some 
one could oniy point out the reasons and a 
remedy, what a blessing would be con- 
ferred. 

There are two or three points in the ar- 
ticle of especial interest to me and [ have 
no doubt to others, bit which I cannot dis- 
cass now for want of space. Will take 
them up in order next week. Permit me to 
say in closing that 1 know of no better 
stock, into which to graft the Baldwin, or 
any other app'e, than the American Golden 
Russet. It is a rapid and unusyally thrifty 
grower and perfectly hardy. Should pre- 
fer it to native stock. Never knew one to be 
black-hearted and never kaew one to die. 
Cannot say the same of seedlings, although 
I have been very fortunate in my selections 
among them. The Tallman Sweet, is also 
a smooth, clean and hardy grower and 
would make a fine stock for grafting. The 
“Twenty Ounce” is, however, a more 
id grower than either, and proves so far 
very hardy. Should prefer that stock for 
grafting choicer kinds of autumn fruit. As 
we had more of that variety than we 
wished, we have regraited some of them in- 
to “Gravenstein,” and ‘‘Pomme Royal.” 
Scions inserted last season into that variety 
have made such an enormous growth, that 
we shall be likély to have Gravenstein in a 
hurry. I wonder if they will grow any 
larger on account of the stock? 

If Mr. Atkin’s theory is correct, then that 
stock is to be preferred, which grows the 
largest apples, providing flavors be not 
taken into account. I one Ameri- 
ban Golden Russet tree this spring into 
Hoyt Sweet and one into Mother Apple and 
intend to regraft several more next year in- 
to Mother Apple, Red Canada, and per- 
capleaetasehes, Mt. oenth.aeaeee 

t’s cou get 
American Golden Russet stock, native or 
otherwise, for about what the 

would cost I would bave them 


ber, that Western trees are not 
and that they die young. I fi 
mine, even when nezlect- 
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a good time. 
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metry of form, they would be hard to beat. 

They are also loaded with fruit, and some 

of them will turn out two or three barrels 

each. If friend Taber or any one else has 

any better trees of the same age, I would 

verv much like to see them. W. P.A. 
Hallowell. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Shall We Raise Sagar Beets? 


This is a question many farmers are ask- 
ing, and it is one that ought to be ans- 
wered, or considered in a practical way. 
The assertion of one man that it will or 
will not pay, without giving some evidence 
that he knows something about it himself. 
either by experience or observation, will 
not be accepted as a finality by intelligent 
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HOLSTEIN COW, PROPERTY OF T. L. MILLER, BEECHER, ILL. 


farmers. 

The farmers of Maine have not given 
that attention to the cultivation of Root 
crops requisite to give the relative cost of 
production of the Sugar Beet, as compared 
with corn, and they are not prepared to 
accept the statement of one of your cor- 
respondents in your last issue, that it 
requires as much manure to produce twe :- 
ty tons of Sugar Beets 01 one acre, as will 
produce one hundred and twenty bushels 
of corn on two acres. Especially, when 
this assertion is made by one who does 
not claim practical experience, but says, 
“I have quite a piece planted as an exper- 
iment for our cows, both of the Sugar 
Beet and the Wurtzel Beet.” From this 
we may infer he has had no experience in 
their cultivation previous to this year. If 
so, shall we accept him as authority? 
Again he says in substance much more 
labor is required in their cultivation than 
for corn. ‘his no doubt will be true this 
year, as we are not educated for this work, 
and we regard the beet more as a garden 
than a field crop. When the cultivation 
of beets shall be better understood by our 
farmers, they will find this crop may be 
cultivated ‘‘almost entirely by horse pow- 
er,” and nearly as cheaply as corn, planted 
with a drill in rows thirty inches apart, 
and when the plants have attained suffi- 
cient s ze to be seen all along the rows, 
drive acro3s rows with an implemeat made 
for the purpose, cutting spaces six inches 
wide, leaving uncut two inches between 
each cutting, and these two inch bunches 
are to be thianed by hand to one plant, 
leaving them eight inches apart in the 
rows, and all cultivation after this may be 
done with horse and cultivator the same 
as for corn, and as I believe, as cheaply. 
But we must lay aside the idea that this 
isa garden crop, and must treat it as a 
field crop, and from some experience in 
raising beets and turnips during the last 
five or six years, having raised from thirty 
to fifty tons per year for cattle, I am of 
the opinion that the farmers in our State 
can do no better than to make the root crop 
the foundation for all other crops. Beets 
and turnips are the surest to grow of any 
crop [ raise, and the cows like them. An- 
other question arises, shall we raise them 
for the Sugar Company and feed the pulp 
to our cattle? This is now an important 
question for us to consider, and [ hope will 
be discussed in your columns by our most 
intelligent farmers upon its merits. At 
another time I would like to say a word 
upon this question. W. W. A. 

Elm Brook. 

Ee 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Lessons From Observation. 
I. 

On a neighboring farm which falls under 
my observation nearly every day, is a tract 
of land which for a number of years had 
been so far neglected that the grass cro 
from it had become so reduced that it 
barely yielded enough to pay the cost of 
harvesting. The quality, too, of the small 
quantity cut was very inferior, since the 
good grasses had given place to brakes, 
weeds, and grasses of an inferior quality. 
The owner had allowed it to remain in this 
unprofitable condition for a number of 
years. The soil is good—a strong, deep, 
moist loam, free from stones, and easy to 
work. Its fertility was not reduced—it was 
run down from neglect, and needed plow- 
ing, stirriog, and re-seeding. The owner 
finally took it in hand, plowed it deep and 
thoroughly, applied a coating of manure— 
not heavy, however—and to-day there is 
gents Se ae snonecasive tats 
a crop of corn, n, and potatoes, 8 
the admiration of all who seeit. The land, 
before yielding nothing for interest on its 


value, this year will return a handsome 
profit over all outlay and all interest and 
taxes. 


This example plainly illustrates the dif- 
ference between land under neglect and the 
same under profitable cultivation. While 
in the one case the land is making a draft 
on the farmer’s income, in the other the 
income is making a draft on the land. The 
resulting effect is very different. 

Too many farmers hold land which is 
worse than dead capilal to them. Land 
that is bringing no profit is always a bill 
of cost. Farmers of small means should 
cons‘der these things. Young men pur- 
chasing a farm often make a mistake here. 
They should buy no more land than their 
capital will allow them to farm at a profit. 
Farther than this land is a burden that 
their small capital will not admit of their 


till then is the time to purchase it. A 
strict application of this principle will add 
greatly to the prosperity of the young 
farmer, and to all farmers of sm 
capital. = 


In passing by a neighbor’s field of corn 
the other day, it was observed that certain 
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where this manure was used, the corn was 
very small and backward. The owner 
stated that it didn’t seem to get hold, as he 
expressed it, for a long time, but was now 
growing quite well, as its color plainly 
indicated. But unless the last part of the 
season is unusually favorable this corn will 
be a failure. 


Here is a lesson taught which I 
peek eee ation ten 
others it is likely to prove an ve 
one—that to insure a good c of corn in 


this State it must have available manure in 
the soil within easy reach of the plants 


when they first start into growth. Then 
the corn starts early, grows sly the 
early part of the season, and thereby a 


state of forwardness is secured which is 
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autumn. Unfermented manures contain 
very little plant food, If the corn must 
wait for the manure to decompose in the 
soil before it can have the benefit of it, it 
is quite sure to look pale and feeble the 
early part of the season, and late all 
through. Qur seasons are so short that 
there is no time t> lose. To mae a good 
crop certain, the corn should start readily 
into a vigorous growth and keep it up the 
season through. To secure this condition 
apply a plenty of decomposed manure 
where the corn can feed upon it at once 
and all the time. Z. A. G. 

_————>-o 


-_ 
for the Maine Farmer. 
Brief Notes by the Way. 


L 
Farm of 0. Rogers. 


I found a pleasant home for the night with 
Mr. O. Rogers, Upper Stillwater, one of 
your subscribers, and in whose home the 
MAINE FARMER is always a welcome vis- 
itor. Mr. Rogers tells me that when a boy 
he used to live with James Clement, near 
Knox Corner, in Waldo County, where he 
took his first lesson in farming. He came 
to Upper S:illwater some thirty years ago, 
and engaged in lumbering and trading, and 
by industry coupled with perseverence and 
economy, has accumulated a good prop- 
erty. The past few years he has devoted 
his time most exclusively to farming; his 
farm contains about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five acres of good land, the most of it a 
clay subsoil; cuts about fifty tons of hay 
which he consumes on the farm. He has 
a fine flock of Lincolnshire sheep. This is 
a breed not much known in Maine. He 
got them in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, and he tells me they sheared an 
average of seven pounds of wool to the 
head, and he considers them hardy and 
well adapted to Maine. Mr. Rogers has 
some good thoroughbred Short Horn cat- 
tle, and is taking much pains to improve 
his herd. He says he gives the MAINE 
FaRMER credit for a large portion of his 
success in farming, always finding some- 
thing every week that is practica!; thinks 
if more would take and read it, we might 
see an improvement in agriculture. Crops 
are looking very promising in this part of 
Penobscot County. Farmers are just tin- 
ishing up the hay crop, the best known for 
wand II 


A Visit to the Coliege Farm. 


I made a short visit to the College Farm 
in Orono; found Mr. Rich very busy, and 
did not look over the farm much, but the 
growing crops are looking well. The acre 
of Sugar Beets is the best { have seen this 

ear. They have about forty acres in crop. 
itr. Rich seems to be taking special pains 
to improve the farm and stock. He has 
made some purchases of Short Horns which 
he thinks better adapted to the wants of the 
farm than the Jersey stock which have 
been kept heretofore. It is ho; that Mr. 
Rich will give the farmers of Maine some 
good practical results from the different 
experiments being tried on the farm. 


J.P. C. 
m_ © 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Crop Prespects. 





WASHINGTON. Our hay crop has been 
much better than for some years past, say 
from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent 
more than last year. jose who com- 
menced haying early had fine weather for 
it but there are many who have not finished 
English haying yet who have had a hard 
time of it for the past three weeks. The 
wet weather we have had of l»te has given 
grass a good start which according to my 
notions gives a pretty good evidence of a 
fair crop of y | another year; think our 
grass fields are injured very much from ex- 
treme dry weather after the crop is 
off. Grain of all kinds looks very weil; in 
riding around this week could not help re- 
marking how well it generally lvoked, 
wheat in particular. A good many pota- 
toes were planted this season; for years 
have never seen ‘such fields of potatoes as 
are to be seen now. I think from the looks 
of many of the fields they were late planted 
and am afraid there «ill not be a very 
large crop as [ noticed many early planted 

are affected by the rust as well as 
beetles, which are quite plenty in some loca- 
tions around us; so far as I know hand 
| bas been all that has been done «to 
get rid of them; think they will do the 
presect crop but little injary. From my ob- 
servation | think the fruit crop will be very 
light. I have seen no ‘Sugar Beets” grow- 
ing though I hear of some small 
that are said to look very well. 
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the country to my knowledge. Onions are 
being raised hereto quite an extent and 
are looking nicely. Wheat is looking well. 
The bark ers have left the woods to 
about’s 1:3 oe ths LF it together ~ 
ut 2 1-2 mon ng it en 
main roads where they can get at it when 
the snow comes down deep to haul to the 
tannery, which ves work to a large 
number of men and teams. Although wa- 
ges are low it keeps the hungry wolf from 
the door. This tannery uses about 30 cords 
ofthis bark per day, at Jackson Brook 
Eaton’s steam mill is doing quite an exten- 
sive business at Forest Station, sawing lum- 
ber. They wiil saw about six millions this 
season. J. G@. 

Eaton 

Yor« Co. It is by dry here which 
must necessarily affect the cropa unless we 
bave rain soon, as the crops are two weeks 
later than usual. ‘The hay crop is all 
secured now, about two-thirds as much as 
last year, making about eighty-five per cent 
of an average crop, but as there was quite 
a large amount of old hay carried over, no 
scarcity will be felt. Farmers are cutting 
their grain now; wheat will hardly be an 
average — winter wheat being very 
much winter killed; barley excellent; oats 
fair, and being cut generally green for 
fodder. Corn is looking well but a little 
late, a large acreage being planted. Beans 
abundant. Potato crop very fl uttering, and 
with some rain cannot fail of an abundsnt 
crop with some few exceptions where the 
bugs are allowed to have their own way 
Some few have used Paris green, but the 
war has been carried on mostly with sticks 
and old tin pans, and then give them a dose 
of hot water. The sugar beet and mangold 
crop is looking finely with some few excep- 
tions, but about two weeks later in the 
season than last year. Fruit promises a 
full average crop, which is something re- 
markable considering the ag! large crop 
last vear. J, H. HamMOND. 

Bauneg Beg. 

Dap River REGION. Hay mostly se- 
cur din excellent «oa dition. The present 
is thought by many the best crop ever cut 
on the river. Mr. Isaac Green hauled four- 
teen big loads from a five acre patch on the 
“ ish Farm” Copelin Township. Grain 
of all kinds is getting a good growth, with 
only slight indications of rust. Corn is 
backward but with a favorable September 
will be all right. The blueberry crop ow- 
ing to the severe frosts in June, is almost a 
total failure. [tis said they are abundant 
at the chain of ponds some twenty miles 
above Eustis Mills. C. 3. A. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Notes and Queries. 


Mr. Stephen Richardson of North Bel- 
grade showed me on the 8th day of August 
three specimens of a large red apple grown 
lest year in his orchard, and still in a 
sound condition, though a little shrivelled. 
The fruit is of excellent shape, a little flat- 
tened, smooth and even. The flesh is ftiae- 
grained and solid, with a very small core, 
and still retains considerable flavor. When 
in its prime, Mr. Richardson says it is 
about as acid as a Baldwin, and quite free 
from any bilterness of the skin which some- 
times affects the Baldwin. The tree is, 
judging from two small trees that he has 
grafted, a healthy, vigorous grower. He 
obtained the scions of a truit-grower named 
Noyes, of the town of Sherman, with whom 
it is believed to have originated. lts large 
siz . fine color, keeping qualities, etc., in- 
dicx:e a valuable vari. ty, worthy of general 
tri | CHAS. G. ATKINS. 

Auyusta, 





There is one article of rich food for stock 
which is abundant in the United Srates, 
that | nave never seen noticed or used only 
by a few farmers. It is the syrup or black 
strap. the residuum from molasses sugar, 
made at the molasses bouses in this coun- 
try. When root «crops in England are 
poor or short, huadreus of cargoes of this 
article are imported from this country to 
make up the deficiency ia food for their 
stock. itis rich in sugar, although all is 
taken from it that is profitable to extract. 
It contains from 30 to 40 per cent of sugar, 
and is more valuable for feeding stock, 
and cheaper, than beets or any other roots. 
The present price is thirteen cents in kege, 
and two cents more in barrels per gallon. 
I would advise tarmers having caule or 
hogs te fatten, to try a barrel or hogshead 
as an experiment, being satisfied that they 
will upon trial, continue its use. 

It is not only fattening but it is sweet- 
ening to the beef and pork for use. And 
many attribute the juicy and sweet flavor 
of the beef and pork of old England to the 
generous use of it. Hogs will leave the 
richest food and go to that of an inferior 
quality if that be mixed with this syrup, 
and after they have tasted it for a number 
of times, if not furnished them they will 
squeal for it. Any information in agricul- 
ture, beef or pork raising that is important 
and valuable to ua, should not be neglectec, 
though it may be imported from a foreigu 
country. The experiment is important, the 
expense but little, and [ would advise farm- 
ers to teat it. G. 


Will you please state through the Farm- 
ER the meaning of the term “In and ia 
breeding,” which is so often used in refer- 
ence to stock-breeding? 

Montville. Youne FaRMeER. 

ANsweR. This term is applied to that 
kind of propagation where both animals 
are of the same blood and the nearest rela- 
tives possible. Although decided improve- 
ments have been made by following this 
system of breeding, yet it has only been by 
the most jadicious selections and the exer- 
cise of the most cautious judgment. In the 
hands of the ordinary breeder it is sure to 
run out the stock. Crosses of the same 
variety of animals, but of another family, 
have produced the best animals, and such 
a course is preferred to breeding in and in. 

Plum trees are now well laden with fruit, 
but many have been punctured by the Cur- 
culio, which causes a portion of them to 
rot on the tree. If one plum in a cluster 
of five to thirteen decays, it is sure to in- 
fect all with whieh it comes in contact (ex- 
cept in ase of dry rot, when some may 
escape). By watching the decaying ones 
carefully and bpm) them as fast as they 
show signs of decay, many of these clus- 
ters can be saved. With a short pole and 
forked iron (a split rail will answer) at- 
tached, the infected ones can easily be 
picked out. T. 


The Lessen of the Grange. 
Any one travelling over the country, and 


e8 lly through the rurg! districts, cannot 
abet witness the healthy reaction of les- 
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Woman’s Department. 


For the W ‘s Department. 
the Unrept Tax 








A Voice from 


The subject of taxation bas been running 
some- 


men and women of Maine solve. I iw 
these questions have been asked times in- 
numerable; but have they ever been an- 
swered except by a class called by one of 
the cor of the 

“goodish people.” These answers have 
been something like the following : 

“It don’t look well to see women interest- 
ed in Politics”’—"It is out of womens 
sphere”—*1f women were allowed to vote, 
the whole fabric of domestic piness 
would be dissolved.” ‘Household duties 
would be neglected, and the mother’s gen- 
tle ic fluence over her sons be entirely lost.” 
*Woman should be content with the sphere 
wherein Providence has placed her,” using 
her gentle influence in moulding her sons, 
and—and persuading her husband to do 
what she thinks ought to be done but 
wrong for her t> do directly”—(a curious 
sort of argument surely.) and ‘*Women 
don’s use the rights they al have.” 
My questions; let. If taxation wi t rep- 
resentation was Tyranny in 1776 what has 
happened to make it any thing different in 
this Anno Domini 1879;21. Why ought 
not women to be allowed to vote? 3d. 
Ought women to be taxed if they are to 
have nothing to say as to how, or where 
the money they pay is to be expended? 4th. 
If women are held amenable to the laws, 
should they not have a voice in the making 
of those laws? Sth. In what way could do- 
mertic happiness or duties be interfered 
with or jsopardized by women going to the 
polis? 1 suppose there are, and always 
have been women who neglect home du- 
ties; but ic cannot be in consequence of 
‘Politics ;” neither will it bein tne future 
when men and women have equal 

in the battle of life and that tne time will 
come, I firmly believe, and the people 
must, as they will, be educated into it; this 
education is, I think going on now, and 
when the time comes for us to act, there 
will be, lam sure, no disturbance of the 
social and domestic elements. 

I know it is a great thing to be a “Power 
behind the throne” but thrones tumble and 
crowved heads and sceptred bands are lia- 
ble to be laid low; then wha; is the poor 
*-Power” to do; l’ul tell you what she does 
do; she struggles on, takea advantage of at 
every turn till she feels there are none in 
whow the least depenceace can be placed; 
if shy happens to be strong and determi: ed 
she will geoerally conquer circumstances, 
though sce has to take them at every dis- 
advantage; but if weak and * ” she 
is pretty sure to go under, unless indeed 
she seeks shelter behind sume other throne 
—a tecond baad one generally and where 
her power is not of much avail outside of 
home duties; for seldom do either men or 
women marry the second time for love. [| 
fee| | bave not done tnis matter justice, 
and have only written to cail out those 
who understand these things better than [. 
Now wil not some candid person who 
think thess things right, give usa com- 
mon S2nse reason for thinking 80; aad wiil 
not those who think they are wrong give 
their reasons also; and we would like w 
tear what the good people of Maine think 
of Massachusetts (the mother of Staies— 
thritty mother { should say ) selling the 
privilege vf voling on schvol matiers, to 
her daughters, at two dollars per hiad;— 
wonder if she will ask the same price for 
every other question; if sol am afraid but 
few will be abie wo pay their poll tax. B, 

Augusta. 

Tp 
For the Weman's Department. 
Our Columa, 


A man said recently **1 should think you 
had a serfvit of recipes, kait edgiag sad 
criticism ; if there was a spriakling ut ascieace 
i think it would improve you and that 
woo.” Now tuis sounds a litile better but 
it is his way of syeakiag, aad if we would 
just «eflecc a tew minutes [| belleve we 
should say toe same. Ke sipes and edging 
are aul right, but we certaioly caanot thrive 
on them alvue, and tor my part, when | 
get time tv read I don't want wurk, work 
w read about I[ see and do enough of thas 
and wien | read [ prefer w 
think about when I am doing the ep 
nouusebold jubs. Mrs. A. M. Dias, said last 
winter ln a lecture, or rather talk, ‘‘that 
every torwight a company of ladies from 
Boswa aid vicinity, met and taiked about 
varivus questions that puzzled thea, /a- 
dies with tamilies and but little leisure tor 
improveme.ut, and the benefit and pleasure 
derived was highly satisfactory. If we 
cannot have an organized society, we can 
read aud reflect, and talk to ourselves, or 
keep talking to somebody till we create an 
entuusiasm. ‘There isn’t a single excuse 
tor one to live empty headed, now-a-days. 
if you are wou to buy literature tnere 
are plenty of triends of education who will 
lend or beip one. Soif one is ignorant it 
can easily be st to his discredit as wilful- 
ness Or imbDecility. What is there for us 
but recipes and kuit edging asks one? We 
can’t talk politics, its unwomanly, when 
we cannot vote; theology belongs to men 
of science and learning. So what shall we 
say? Doas | heard of a woman io Maine, 
when asked wby she asked su many ques- 
tions; 1 am trying to get something to 
think about and suudy upun. There is so 
much desultury work done by us womea, 
_— much time and many es are 
o8' 

We hear about scientific farming, that 
brains are necessary © make a farm pay, 
but we hear nothing about scientific house- 
work. WhLea we reflect that the cooking 
department requires thought and if it re- 
ceived it, mucu that is wasted would con- 
tribute w tae support of the family. Cook- 
ing schools will be a Diessing if the reasons 
vot combination are Abstractions 
only tax the memory to iutcle purpose but 
combine science and one basa permanent 
fountain to diaw from. I know we can do 
better and 1 suould resent the imputation 
that we could not. Ww. 


Many a time have | made up my mind to 
write out a few patterns for you, but ume 
being so occupied I thereby negiected it 
until L read Ksther's remark about hia, 
wishing fur ap easy a .ern. | think e is 
very simple, 8» here it is: Vast on nine 
stitches. 


Slip off one stiteh, 
knit one stitcn, kolt first loop and scam the 
second, knit one stitch, knit first loop and 
seam the second, knit sone pecpon ku the 
Wop, put the turead over once knit 

together, knit the last stiteh. Siip 
off one stitch, knit one stitch, knis the loop, 
put thread over and knit two stitches to- 
gether, knit the remaining seven stitcbes. 
sind off thre stitches, knit four stitches, 
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moment’s thought will show the justness of | left hand being used tocut the throat 
Poetry. this reasoning. and open the lock, and also for the 
ieadtati 4 Was the perpetrator left-handed? He |impression of the left hand only in the 
The Dead Student. might have been; but in that case why did soll outside the window. The voice 
= he not fall on the right hand as well asthe|of young Hunston had probably pac- 
BY WILL CARLETON. left in descending, or rather falling, from|ified the dog before the window fell. 
It doesn’t seem—now does it Jack—as if poor the window? He and the had been playmates for 


Brown were dead ; 5. Hed the murderer only one hand, and | years, and the was not given to sus- 
‘Twas only yesterday at noon he had to take his | that the left? That seemed to be the fact, pect weeeg when his old friend was about. 
the day” before, he played first base, and ran and then the remarkable coinciderce pre- corfiplete the chain of circumstantial 

M’Farland ; 


‘down sented itself of a man with only the left | evidence, some of the missing jawelry was 
‘And then, to slip away so sly—'twas not at all like | arm being murdered by 8 man with only|foucd in possession of a man to whom 
Brown. the left arm. young Hunster sold it. 


story seems too big totake. "Most any one} 6. Were the and the murderer old|' Huns'o2 swore po:itively that his father 
pay will flad ’ laid out ia friends. If why £. the savage beast’s ve bim the jowelry o 1 bis last visit home, 
It's sometimes hard to get 6 man well laid out in | ouietness was accounted f. r. ut Terwhit swore with equal clearness 
And leows was jastafire with lite. ‘Iwoulda’t} Wisbeach ison the Wash, a small arm|thai he saw it ia the doctor’s hands the 
scare me, | avow, of the sea, ahd does a small coast trade. very day befo-ethe murder, when he was 
aad Sca-faring men live there.” Half a millé| searching his desk for a fruit kaife. 
— trom Dr. Hunston’s resided one Joseph} Hunsio1 was coavicted ofthe murder, 
Poor Brown! he'slsing in hie room, as wale ®/ Harrell, an old man-of-war's man. He had | and banged at Norwich. 
* as it were, an hour or two ago. | lost the right arm the explosion of a qutiueminimees 
1 raehl hyn peowate’s seam ,eemed awkward | gun when firing a salute, and had received 
oike Famous Authors at Home and 
Webaver ses cke buck and forth for something like | Dis discharge. He was in middle life, aod | Fam 
a year. 


the head of a gang of smugglers who fre- Abroad. | 
single night or quented the Norfolk coast. He was a pret- 
WoGah yal tageier eyuane 6 ty hard character. Suspicion of having Williem Hickling Prescott. 
However i went he 200n contrived to find another | killed Dr. Huuston fell on this man from paneer 


way, the fact of bis having only the left arm.| The reading of history is perhaps the 
Ho mp agsinet mo a my loves; we picked # dozen) Fro was actually arrested — eae = most preditable of all pending, and ° ue 
* Mke—the one that|‘to his whereabouts on the night of the|tor the perusal of historical works one 
ane _—— murder. It was = a — that he/t) be lp early. B wabaies de- 
class, before my ¥ was elsewhere that suspicion faded | scriptions of great events ia the world are 
yo “oo nn redpenieaeng Sige: away. put into the hands of young people, and 
He opened up and scooped me squire out of the haqne 3 Terwhit , ened | gael ge a 3 they ircline 1d geal sew png be —_ —_ 
amor peso. came of the dead man’s , and went work | ings, it is a point gained in their education 
» yo blows, —_s 2. ee to setile the estate. All the property, with Me true Siaedies is a benefactor, not 
And from the eye he le(t undimmed I viewed his | the excption of a few trifling legacies, was | only to his own generation, but to hosts of 
Geeeages Saee. bequeathed to James Huaston, the doctor's | men and women who will be coming after 
In oe! came at last to feel—and own it with illegitimate son. netted of bis tath him, all = to learn from = glowing 
may— Brown This young man was of bis ° what ec nes were enacted years per- 
ae} worth living ter I er’s sudden death, and he hastened down Lees coateri0, ago, in lands far removed 
But when I heard that he was dead, my feelings |to Wisbeach. He had recently had a fall | from his own. ; 
tacked; and then his back | from & horse and eprained his right hand,| A historian need not be native to the 
I would have given half my life to get which he carried in a sling. He did not|country he describes. Gibbon was an 
=— the | stay at his late uncla’s residence, but at 4) E.glishman, bat no Italian author has ever 
—— yy Guth tones ental & hotel, and as soon as possible settled ail | given ‘a histery of the *‘Dacline of the 
Straight through ‘the open window came the | the affairs of the estate which needed his| Roman Empire” equal to his. Prescott 
morning’s fragrant breath. ; presence, and returned to London. He! was an American, but Ferdinand and I[sa- 
Close-caged, & small canary bird, with glossy,| tioned to all the theories as to the perpe-| bella of Spaia flad in nim the best chroni- 
Skippoi areariiy irom perch to perch, ad never | tration of the crime with deep attention, |cler of their time. Motley was born near 
sung & note. . |and only pee — yor Ruy = Boston, = a. the Netherlands bet- 
, circumstance 0 Ving been ter even than themselves. 
pane —w eee SN the marks of two knees and ten toes,and| When you goto Salem to look up Haw- 
Alternately perusing Greek, and wrestling with 8) of only one peed, was mentioned, young | thorne's whereabouts, and pass dowa Mata 
. kindness | Hanston said: Street, you will see a hansome building 
Ateney Mite gitcl dx, Sreme ee |" Is it not just possible that those marks | called “Plummer Hall.” Oa that site once 
Was sobbing in the corner there asif her heart] werg mate by my father himself? He} stood a pleasant old mansion; and in that 
would break. might have fallen, for you know he was| house, eighty years ago, the historiaa of 
The books looked worn and wretched like, almost | fond of going among the fl»wer-beds and | Ferdinand and [saballa was born. 
as if they knew, ities to m examiping leaves and beetles and wormsand| When the lad was not quite seven years 
And commed to be a-whispering thelr titles Co my} J Lch like.” old, he began to ‘-get nis lessons” in a 
His rod and gun were in their place; and high,| This set Lawyer Terwhit thi king. The | school kept by one Master Jac »b Kaapp in 
where ali might see, doctor was a proverbialiy careless man in/that quiet town. 
Gleamed jauntily the boating cup he won last year) 11, aitire. and if he had fallen on the damp| He was a gay, light-hearted boy, up to 
eo soil as suggested his clothes would show it. | all kiads of merry sports, but more fond 
1 Wied up the solemn chest. That housst, coreest! Taoy were examined, but there was nothing of reading than as else. 
Show { toil that Death | to indicate that such an dent ap- nen he was eigat years old, the famil 
wie, nagelia pened. But the lawyer had suddenly ac-| moved to Boston, and Willian became 4 
doves oe twilight mark where late the | (uired a Ceery of > te and he resolvy- oe te at, Se, Souter admirable 
b : 1 that once | ed to see whither e school; an ere he remained several 
Brown's face revealed me mind and sou’ When young Hansion qultted Mh ge pe h pane laying the ——s of a special 
there, he went to Peterborough to aw: ee Lon-| lesraing, exceptionally thorough and use- 
- — bed! a en eases don c“ach, for the time, be it remem +} ful. 
Oh, Jack! manly foes are foes no more when | wag before railroads. ‘he morning fullow-| Much of his leasure time he spent in the 
wold ety Are teae es sswas half my tault, ‘This | ing the coach started, wich Hunston on the} Atnen.e um Library, reading such books as 
heart mates late amends.” box-seat, near the driver. Qa one of the/ his growing tastes led him to select. Per- 
I took the white co!d hands in mine—and Brown | rear seats sat a well-to-do farmer, comfort-| sons are still living who remember the 
and I were friends. ably but plainly dressed. When the coach | handsome, rosy-cheeked urchin as he sat 
eC ——————— | reached London the farmer hurried away, | devouring old Spanish romances ina quiet 
Our Story Teller but not tor far. Oacs outside the pre-| corner of the library. Now and then he in- 
ad cints of the old Bull and Mouth, on Hol-|dulged in boyish adventures with his 
° born, Lene ee a ange, he — ouieel compemnenn, ae 2. all tending to 
and ti mself in a doorway. 2 | intellectual culture, an to be checked 
THE LEFT HAND. young Hunston ome oat. and was about by his parents and tutors. 
. Wis-| to enter a cab whic een ca or e was a y during his n 
7 eg _ ae x some| him. Snddenly a thought seemed to stir| and there was nothing of the pedantic prig 
very unusual points of circumstantial eyi-| the farmer, and he moved toward the cab/about him. It was observed by those who 
dence. Dr. Hunston was a physician and into which Hunston was in the act of step-| knew him that he delighted in games of 
naturalist, and was wealthy. He lived | ping. battles, and that nothing pleased him more 
alone and was of somewhat miserly habits.| In those days the number was placed | than to don some ofthe old armor which 
He had an illegitimate son, whom he had] conspicuously on the outsid: with the li-| he and his boy-companions found amon 
brought up with care, who was apparently | cense, and the farmer had no difficulty in| the lumbering guriosity-rooms of the Ath- 
@ worthy youth. Dr. Hunston’s house| ascertaining it. Then he inq1ired from tie | enim. The lads, led on by Prescott, re- 
stood in the suburbs of the rural town, with | people in the hotel where the cab was usu- enacted scenes that bad occurred on Bun- 
trees around it. Very near to it was the| ally found, and later in the day sought the | ker Hill and at Yorktown, and the future 
residence of a lawyer named Terwhit. Dr.| stable. The driver’s memory being aided | narrator of the “Conquest of Mexico” 
Hunston was originally a very successful| by a donation, he told whither he had | showed a faculty, even in those days, for 
surgeon in London, but during an autopsy | driven Hunston. skillful delineation, of great events in his- 
he cut his right hand with an operating} ‘Drive me there, too,” said the farmer, | tory. 
knife, and to prevent fatal consequences | and in a minute he was on his way to the| In August, 1811, he was aimitted as a 
immediately submitted to the amputation| famous hostelry, the Golden Cross, at | student in the sophomore class of Harvard 
ofthe arm. ‘The dwelling occupied by the | Charing Cross. University; and after his examination, he 
doctor had been purchased many years be-| ace lodged there the farmer seemed to | wrotetohis father tuat he felt twenty pounds 
fore the date of the crime to be narrated.|be comfortable. He made the acquaint-| lighter than he didthe day before it came off. 
From time to time he added to it, until it| ance of the landlady in her quiet bar par- | He was then fifteen years old, and had al- 
was @ peculiar structure. lor, and in a few days was a savorite. ready formed an excellent taste in E iglish 
In a wing, reached by five steps from the} ‘That seems a nice, quiet youth,’’ the | Literature, which he believed to be the 
parlor, was the doctor’s bedroom; beyond | farmer said, as Hunston passed the bar |soundestintie world. His standard was 
tbat was his workshop, and beyond that | window. a high one, and he only read the best 
again, in an odd angle, his study. Jammed| ‘Yes, very,” the landlady replied. books iu it, for he was determined to keep 
into what appeared a passage just begun| ‘Where does he keep his horse3?"’ the | the best company ia letters as in compan- 
and left unfinished, was a desk in which | farmer inquired. ionship. Thus timely, he formed distinct 
the doctor always kept a quantity of loose} -‘Horses!” the landlady replied, ‘I never | resolutions as to conduct and study. 
cash and some old jewels of great value, | knew he had any.” Very early in his college carear occurred 
heirlooms of the Hunston family, from| ‘Oh! I thought you said—or it might be| that painful accident which so fatally im- 
which he was descended. A coachman, a| somebody else—that he fell from his horse | pared his eyesight. O.1e day in his junior 
gardener, and a groom lived in the yard| and sprained or broke his wrist,” the farm- | year, after dinner in the Commons Hall, as 
right below the windows of the doctor’s| er said. he was passing out the doors a fellow-stu- 
apartments, and he was in the habit of say-| ‘‘bat is the first word that I have heard | dent carelessly threw a large piece of hard 
ing that they gave ample protection to the| about it,” the landlady answered. -‘Still it | bread at random among the crowd, and it 
dwelling in that direction. In his work-| may be so, for he was absent a day or two, | struck with great fore the open eye of 
shop a large blood mastiff always slept, | and returned with his hand io a sling, as | young Prescott, » 
and the windows of the parlor were sup-| you see.” The poor lad fell flit tothe ground, and 
plied with strong shutters, carefully closed| ‘It must be painful and awkward for a| the effsct of the blow was like that com 
every night. young man like that to have to go around | monly attending a concussion of the brain. 
When Lawyer Terwhit j ked with Dr.| in that way,” the farmer remarked. His face turned pallid as death, and he be- 
Hunston about his chances of being robbed} ‘‘[tis better than having to lose the | came 80 ill he was obliged to lie ia bed for 
he was wont to laugh and say that it would | hand,” the landlady replied; ‘‘at one time | several weeks. The whole tone of his sys- 
require very expert thieves to get an en-| Dr. Ardoble thought amputation would be | tem was prostrated, and it took a long tim? 
trance, or, having got an entrance, to get | necessary, as many of the small b»nes were | t> restore it. 
out again safe and sound. broken. 














It was the 15th of August, 1823 Young} ‘‘Clever man, Dr. Ardoble?” the farmer |leze, but the eye that hid been wounded 
Hunston had returned from college and | asked. had no sight left in it. The organ was for- 
gone to London for a visit to friends. Law-| ‘So they say,” was the reply. ever ruined. Henceforward, through life, 

er Terwhit had sat with the doctor until] ‘You see,” the farmer said, “I've got a| he had only one eye to depend upon for all 


o’clock. Then the latter saw that bis ser-| little trouble I want t» consult a doctr | the literary labor it should be his lot to per- 
vant closed up the house. and soon after-| about, and would as lief go to him as an-|form. And 80, for nearly fifty years, that 
ward retired. Dr. Hunston was an early | other.” one organ had to do allthe work of two; 
riser, and when he failed to be stirring at| *‘*Here is his address,” the landla iy said, | and through life, the remaining eye was 
8 o’clock next morning, surprise was ex-| handing the farmer a slip of paper. more or less affected from sympathy with 
cited among the domestics. By 9 o’clock| An hour later, the farmer was at Dr. | the lost one. 
they were alarmed, and by 10 resolved to| Ardoble’s residence, and closeted with that} As he advanced in years, one hour a day 
send for Lawyer Terwhit and ask his ad-| gentleman. was all the us» he could hav from the eye 
viee. The lawyer suggested the forcing of| ‘‘I am executor of the will of Hunston’s|that was spared, and this, too, when he 
the door leading from the parlor to the bed- | father,” the farmer said, after some iatro-| was most deeply engaged in his historical 
room of the doctor. This was done, and|ductory matters, “and wish to know be-| works. He was never stone-blind, but the 
the lawyer and the domestics entered. Ajyond doubt whether you can save the/| sight that was left to him was totally inad- 
dreadful spectacle was disclosed. Dr. | young man’s hand.” equate to his needs, and for several years 
Hunston lay on his bed in his night clothes.| ‘‘I’ve little doubt of it now,” the- doctor | he was never able to read or write. 
His arm was thrown out so as to Lang out|replied; “though at one time I was in| A secretary always did what was possi- 
over the side of the bed. His head lay | fear.” ble to aid him. by reading and taking down 
over the bolster, and his throat was cut| ‘Have you any idea how he injured it?” | from his lips the historical narratives on 
from ear to ear. An ordinary kitchen | the farmer inquired. which he was engaged, and in this way he 
knife, sharpened like a razor, lay on the} ‘‘None at ali,” was the answar; “the did | composed the bulk of his literary labors. 
left side of the bed, and in the bolster on| not say andI did not care to ask. Evi-| A writing-machine, suc’ as is used by the 


the same side was a gash. The dvors| dently some great weight has fallen on it| blind, was acapital help to him i 
through the workroom into the doctor’s | and crushed it.” years, and s) he worlen on es Ay 
room were open. -The dog lay peacefully} ‘Such as a heavy, old-fashioned window | could, a cheerful and happ 


author ot 

a ty sash?” the farmer asked. and enduring histories. f soe 

The desk in the study had been ransack-| ‘*That's the very kind of thing that would} With another learned author, who was 
ed of everything of any value. There had | do it,” the doctor said. totally blind. Augustine Thierry, who 
been difficulty in opening it, and the per-} When Lawyer Terwhit—for he will be| wrote “The Conquest of Eagland by the 
son forcing the lock had worked to the|recogniz-d in the farmer—zot outside, he | Normans,” Mr. Prescott virtually declared, 
right side of the desk as it stood, for there | looked up to the sky and gave a great sigh | ‘There is something in the world which is 
were marks on the wall showing where he/| and a sob. better than the enj»yments of sense, batter 
bad rubbed off the whitewash. The win-| ‘My God,” he exclaimed, half aloud, to | than riches. bettsr than health itself; it’s 
dows of all the rooms were examined. All| think that the bastard he had tended so | devoti»n to the pursuit of kno wlege.” 
were fastened except one in the workshop. | lovingly should have done it!” Prescott belongs t» the noble ranks of 
Of this the cords had been broken, fur} When the farmer returned to the Golden | courageous men who hava left behind them 
when the broken sash was raised it fell| Cross he was accompanied by two strong| grand achievements, in spite of loss of 
with a crash. men. They stay below and Pron | sight,—** Blind fhamyris and blind Mz in- 

Right below this window was a fl»wer- | straw while he went up stairs and spoke to| ides,” Milton, with his sightless “orbs,” 
bed. In the soft mold there were prints of | the landlady. Dr. Blacklock, the Scotch mini:ter,—a pet 
& man’s knees and of his left hand. There| ‘‘Madam.” he said, ‘‘my name is Ter- | of remarkable facility,—and Huber of Ge- 
were also marks as though his toes had| whit, and I’m a lawyer. I came here to | neva, the ingenious and orignal historian of 
struck the soil. The servant men who| find the murderer of my friend and neigh- | te insect world. 
slept near the spot had heard no nolse in| bor, Dr. Hunston, the father of the young] It is an affecting incident connected with 
the night except what sounded like the} man whom you know. [ have found him.” | Prescott’s loss of sight, that he never men- 


ng of a shutter, and as there was} ‘Gracious goodness!” the landlady ex- | tioned the name of the person who destroy- 
wind they thought nothing of that. claimed, “you have found him!—and. who | ed his eye, although he well knew whe’ 
Lawyer Terwhit was a very shrewd man | is he?” 


was, and that. years after the acciden 
and a clever criminal ex The author-| ‘Send for Mr. Hunston,” the farmer said, | did an 47 2, service to the aa 
ities were duly notified of the dreadful | and [ will announce it in his presence.” individual who had injured him so fatally 
crime which had been perpetrated, and} Hunston speedily attended the summons, | for life. : 
measures were taken to find a clew to the|and found himself confronted with the} Prescott graduated at the age of eigh- 
quilty person or persons. The motive was | farmer and two men chewing straws. teen, having done all that « young man 
clearly plunder. The perpetrator or i “Mr. Hunston,” said the farmer, “if you | with impared eyesight could do to gain the 
ors knew that the doctor kept valua-|look nearer [ think you will know me, | honors of good scholarship. A Latin poem 
es in his apartments. It would also| though my side-wniskers have been shaved | was assigned to him as his part in the Com- 
seem as though they knew where there was | off.” mencement exercises of 1814, and although 


a defective window. The peints presented} ‘Why, I declare,” Hunston said, ‘“‘it’s| a good deal frightened by the 


1 * 

in the case were numerous and pregnant:| Mr. Terwhit!”’ bly gathered on that occasion, ‘he t canmtged 

1. There was no possible means of ac-| Hunston held out his left hand, but Law-|to come of creditably. He could never 
cess to the apartments of thedoctor except | yer Terwhit pushed it aside, saying: learn to be an orator, but his 


the eady ly 
by window alr spoken of. That} ‘‘No, sir. You are charged with the/| straightforward appoarance alwa 3 did 
this had been used was evident. It was| murder of your father, and these men are | more for him than anythi fe 
oy a ee wre rebing In elocation or 
o on the coping just below, as unston's changed to purple, and| After the performances in the church, his 
though some one had walked along it from | he endeavored to draw a pistol #3 hi t } 
the corner, clinging to the ere. & m n rom his | parent; gave a handsome dinner, in honor 


clear, had been made by a person in fall-| some time he had lived extravagantly at | enchanting one for all who w 
ing, and were turned away from the win-| Cambridge andrun into debt. He had nen at tal 
dow, the toe-marks being nearest and the|a mistress, who had drawn Lan = 
hand-marks furthest off. These impres-| resources, and his gambling p 
— = ey yo by Re » a - him r= ag Ayer es. 
lescen mm. window. e ¢ was shown that on the morning of Aug. | dered him painfully blind for 

bottom of the window-sash showed on it|18, a person answering his deneripting, + oil. 
mains of blood, with pieces of skin adher-| though evidently disguised, had come down | stept, and shut up in a dark room. 

- How had the blood and skin come|to Norwich by the London coach. A black-| But nothing could keep down his indom- 


? mith, whose f f % 
3. The of tee _— ak 8 w forge was about half a mile | itable spirits, and his eqianimity was in 


had | down from London and the man seen by/| so much di fi . 

Ses ee pean ee, Be nen on | the blacksmith were identical. Then there "with ¢ tropioal 'delig oe ie 
3. On the soil outside the window there | be a question of importance, Hunston re- ae ee ens eee. 

Nas lek bend Calg ee two toes, fk» wae how Se injared hishand. It} But his felicity on shore was of short 

lock ofthe desk had ieanedagalnat the wes clear, however, that on ng the | duration. for in two weeks after he landed 
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The person who wielded the fatal | the crime—he placed his 
sed the left had, for the wound | sill. The sash fell, and 
ward from the edge, and was — In spite of his 
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After a season of rest, he returned to coi- 


ness and 60) and walk incessantly up 
and down his cheerless apartement. Of 
course, nd One could read to him, for he 
was obliged to live in total darkness, 
where. by the surgeon’s orders, every ray 
of light was excluded. Thick baiz3 was 
nailed over the windows, and every pre- 
caution taken t> shut out the least glimmer 
of day. When at last he was able to leave 


ent, he used to walk hun- 


the dreary 

dreds of mileson the piazz1, a handker- 
chief being tied over a pair of goggles, to 
bliod him as much as possible still, for he 
could not as yet bear the least possib 


ght. 
Oa the 8:h of April 1818, he embarked 


for London from Azores, and on land- 
ing, placed himself in the hands of Sir 


Astley Ossper and the eminent oculist, Sir 
William Adams, His great deprivation of 


sight did not unman him, but sometimes he 
sorely felt its loss. 


When in London, he wrote to his mother 


and father that when he saw in the libraries 


a Greek or Latin book, he experienced 
much the same sensation One does who 
looks on the face of a dear friend, and that 
the tears not infrequently stole into his 
poor unuseful eyes. 

He was twenty-one years old when he 
returned from Europe, and immediately be- 
gan his long and prosperous literary career. 
Kut the start was not propitious, for the 
first article he sent to the North American 
Review was returned with the usual edito- 
rial courtesies of refusal. Disappointed, 
but pot disheartened, he kept at work, and 
pursued his historical studies with as much 
z2al as if he had two eyes at his disp sal, 
and ‘‘no sorrow in his year.” 

He now began to study style, and inform 
himself in all that belongs to a good writer. 
French, [talian and Spanish occupied much 
of his time, and already the historic ground 
he was to a became apparent to 
his ow: mind. e 

Thoroughly and carefully he prepared 
himself for a career that ultimately gave 
him a fam: in letters, second to none of his 
era, all over the world. After employin: 
ten years in writing the “History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,” that now famous book 
came from the pr.ss in the year 1837, when 
the author of it was forty-one years old. 

I well remember what a sensation the 
work created on its appearance in the read- 
ing world. Everybody who could buy or 
borrow a copy was busy over it. You 
could scarcely enter an intelligent house- 
hold waere some member of the family was 
not absorbed in the new history. All the 
American reviews, magaz'nes and papers, 
were occupied iu lauding the new venture, 
and soon the English and continental jur- 
nals took up the welcome strain. The lit- 
erary pride of our country was aroused, 
and Mr. Prescott became not only famous, 
but beloved. throughout the land. 

From this time oaward to his death in 
1859, our distiaguished author had tirm 
hold on the world’s attention, and every 
work he published afverward was halied 
with an enthusiasm rarely awarded to 
books that are not of the class called 
“romances.” 

Daan Milman’s eulogy of Presett’s per- 
sonal character and literary distinction is 
eminently just. That which was admiration 
becomes love. He was a man who did 
honor to the literature of our common lan- 
guage, and whose writings, frum their in- 
trinsic charm and excallence, were most 
popular, without any art or attempt to wio 
popularity. ' James T. Fievp3. 


False Sentiment. 


A false sentiment ha; rende-ed it deroga- 
tory fur a woman to be a business woman, 
for a girl to earn or appreciate d>!lar3 and 
cants, if she can possibly fiad a father, 





g | brother or uncle to support her. The 


whole army of working women, who of all 
women best demonstra‘e their raison d'etre 
is in geaeral a deszised army; and while 
society applauds tne woman who is an ar- 
tist, an editor, an authority, it does so by 
calliag her a genius, and setting her out of 
that grand corps where she legitima‘ely 
belongs. Families with three, four or five 
daughters, whether there are sons or not, 
if their father can possibly support them, 
are brouzht up to do nothing but help 
mother a little. This helping is not ge.er- 
ally really learning housekeeping and 
seamstreis work in all its varieties, but 
skimming the surface of things, ma‘ing 
cakes, dusting a room, trimming a gown, 
and leaving those weightier matters of the 
law, as shirt-makiag, ironing, bread-mak- 
ing and beef-cooking to some one else. 
Girls speak of it asa hardship, ifthey a-e 
obliged by stress of circumsta ices to earn 
asupport. ‘“‘Anna thinks it so hard; all 
oer frie ids have their time to themselves, 
and she is forced to teach, poor child!” 
Che whole training of the girl is aside from 
knowlog anything about business; she 
reads stories 22d fashion magazines, not 
newspapers 31d works on ssience and arch- 
itecture, and prastical every day life. She 
does not leara telegraphy or carving, er 
furniture decorating, or gard2ning, or book 
keeping, nor does she go into her father’s 
business and learn it as her brother would 
if sne had one; bless you, it would make 
her a working woman! Thus eut of this 
army of working women are kept, so far as 
possible, all women of education, means, 
refinement, cultured taste. These orga- 
niz ‘d into a society make no end of blua- 
ders in business, and regard them credita- 
ble rather than otherwise, as a Chinese la- 
dy cherrishes the deformity of a cramped 
foo’. If they read common law and med- 
icine so as to be as well iuformed on these 
points as ordinary men, bless you, ‘they 
are very odd,” at the least. These gool 
la lies, with the very best intentions, ui- 
dertake to handle the working woman 
question ; they are thrown iit» c ntact with 
the poor, and knowing absolutely nothing 
of what it isto earn aliving, or what it 
cos‘s to earn a dollar, or what a dol'a: cin 
be made to bring, they have only the mo:t 
general and no particular sympathies; on 
the one hand they will be deceived ard 
kill by overkindness, on the other, the 

misunderstand and kill by hardness. It 
needs workingwo nen to understand and help 
working wemen; then they know that be- 
ing bread-winners do s not forfeit for then 
their posi‘ion as wives and mothers; that 
whi.e they earn daily wages they have the 
affections of the hearth; that the poor 
mother, lefta widow, wants to keep her 
children in a home, not to sow them broad 
cast in o ‘phan asylums; that the poor coup- 
le who have passed their married fifty 
years, unhonored, it is true, bya golden 
wedding, do not want to be thrust one into 
a1 O'd Men’s Home, the other intoan Old 
Women’s Home, or put in the separate 
wards of an almshouse, or one goto o.1e 
Bind Asylum and the ovher to ano:her. 
There is a fine kind of charity in England, 
where endowments have been left so that 
decent destisuate o'd couples, or single peo- 
ple, can have a nice three-room:d co‘tage, 
with fuel, water and lights, and a certain 
number of shillings weekly on which to 
subsist; and they can take in an orphan, 
grandchild, or feeble child, living a3 in 
their own bone, subject only to certain 
regulations of sobriety, cleanliness and 
good order.— Sunday Afternoon. 


I tell you, brethren, be honest in your 
dealings; take no advantage even of a 
child. Be conscientious ia your bargains. 
Have a single eye and a siagle heart. Seek 
not to ba shrewd. Be not ashamed to be 
called simple. And let me tll you a secret, 
which ought not to bs a secret, seeing it is 
written in the Scriptures, that your whole 
body will then be fall of light: and this in 
every kind; you will actually see further, 
and see clearer, than shrewd and cunning 
men; and you will ‘be less liable to be 
duped than they, provided you add to this 
another part of character which is proper 
to an honest man—namely, a resolution to 
protect honesty and to discountenance every 
kind of fraud. A cunning man is never a 
firm man; but an honest man is; a double- 
minded man is always unstable; a man of 
faith is firm asa I tell you there is a 
sacred connection between honesty and 
faith; honesty is faith applied to worldly 
things, and faith is honesty quickened by 
the Spirit to the use of heavenly things.— 
Edward Irving. 





© me 

e@"‘Who’s your pastor, my dear?’ 
asked a lady from the coantry, ad- 
dressing her, daughter, who ha; been liv- 
ing in the city for half a year or so. ‘‘Real- 
ly, mother, I hardly know. I never saw 
him. He was away on vacation last sum- 
ae and od | age Among Sa his lectar- 
ng toar ter. may get ac- 
qua'nted with bim next spring. 


b@"The tramp’s last doige is to ask 

your aivice about go'ng to the next to 
and when yo: warmly advise him to go he 
8 he has much confidence in your good 
oss 





jadj zement, and will emigrate farther 
once. * But,” he adds, wouldn't 
vise me to borrow ten cents before I start!” 


ee ; 

M@~ The flea is the politician of the in- 
TT a ene Se muant. 
creates no disturbance, nev- 
er know where to find him. 


sD +o 
B@Scene: Recitatio1 in mental science. 
Proteseor—'-How do you know that you 
know anything?” Senior—‘I don’t know.” 





gs 


Old Times Column. 





Proprietors’ Records—Buckfleld. 


The present town of Buckfield, whose 
plantation name was Bucktown and pre- 
viously called Number 5, was first settled 
in 1777. An opening in the forest was made 
by Benjimin Spaulding of Chelmsford, 


le | Mass., in 1776, but Thomas Allen and Abi- 


jsh Buck with their families were the first 
settlers, moving upon the territory in March, 
1777. Thomas Allen was a deserter from 
the English army. He came first to New 
Gloucester and then to Bucktown. He was 
aman of some education, a good pernman 
and became a useful citizin. Ab‘jah Buck 
moved from New G!oucester and was soon 
followed by his two brothers, Nathaniel 
andJoh1. These three were leading men 
in the new settlement and gave their name 
to the plantation and also to thetown. The 
first settlers were squatters, the land be- 
longing to the Province of the Massachu- 
setts Bay. After the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, and the attention of Massachu- 
setts was called to the condition of her 
eastern lands, the squatters on No. 5, con- 
claded to purchase the township and or- 
ganiz3d themselves into a corporation or 
“society” as they termed it in their records, 
for that purpose. The following are the 
records of the proprietors at their meetings 
holden from time to time, and form the 
foundation of the history of the town: 
February the 23—1786 Mr. Abjjah Buck 
was appoiatei hy a cartain Society to go to 
Boston as an agent for said Society to agree 
with the Honorable Ganeral Courts Com- 
mitt xe app »iate i to sell unapropriated lands 
in the Eastern parts of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and on the 17ch of March 
one thousand sevan hundred and eighty-six 
made an agreemant with the Honorable 
Committee above said. For himself and 
associates for a certain township of land 
lying to the westerd of the town called 
urner and to the northward of land be- 
longing to Mr. Alexander Sheppard in the 
County of Cumberland and laid out by Mr. 
Jordan for two shillings per acre to be 
payed in consolodated notes for the whole 
township excepting those who were law- 
fally settled in sald township according to 
the General Courts act made for that pur- 
pose and is calfed Bucktown or No. 5 in the 
County of Cumberland. The names of the 
above said Society or purchasers with the 
said Abijxsh Back are as followeth: 
Ab‘j .n Buck agent for the purchasers. 
Be jamin Spauldiag, Eimund Chandler, 
John Warren, Dominicus Record, 
Nat iacial Buck, John Buck, 


Jonathan Tyler, Thomas Coburn, 
Thomas Allen, Moses Merrill. 
John Brown, E>enezer Lane, 
Asa Lewis, Jabas Cushman. 


To Isaac Parsons, Esq , one of the Justises 


of the Peace ia the County of Cumberland 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
We, the subscribers, being seven of the 


proprietors of land lying in Common iaa 
place called Bucktown or No 5 in the Coun- 
ty of Cumberland lying without the bound 
ot any town or place inc »rporated, j idzing 
of the proprietors of said land necessary, 
do hereby apply to your honor tor & war- 
rant for calling a meeting of said proprie- 
tors to meet at the mills jn said Bucktown 
on Tuesday the fourth day of September 
next at one o’clock in the afteruoon for the 


follo wing purpose, (viz). First to choose 


a moderater. 21, a Clerk. 31, a Treasurer. 
4:h, a Collector. 5 bh, to choose a Commit- 
tee to transact and manage all the Pruden- 


tial or necessary business of the proprie- 


tors. 6th, to agree to measure of every le- 
gal settler one hundred acre lot exactly. 
7ch, to agree upon a method for calling 


meetings in fature and do aay other busi- 
ness for the benefi‘ of said proprietors. 

Bucktown, Aug. the 3, 1787, 

Abijih Buck, 

Berj min Spauldiog, 

Dominicus Record, 

Jonathan Tyler, 

John Warren, 

John Brown, 

Thomas Coburn. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

August the 9, 1787. 

To Mr. Benjamin Spaulding one of the 
subscribers, Greeting: You are hereby 
req'tired in the name of the Commonwealth 
above said to wara a meting of the pro- 
prietors of Bucktown above said to be held 
at the place and time above said and for the 
purposes befure mentioned by posting up a 
copy of the above req ast their warrant, 
with your notification in the most public 
place in said Bucktowo where ail said pro- 
prietura dwell ex@2pting four «nd notify the 


sa‘d four personally at least fifteen days be- 


fore the day of ssid meeting. 
Isaac Parsons, Justice of Peace. 
A true Copy examined by 
Jvaathan Tyler, Proprietors Clerk. 


By a warrant from uader the hand of 
[saac Parsons, E:q , one of the Justices of 
the Peace for the County of Cumberland 
and seal thereon, requesting Mr. Banismin 
Spaulding, one of the proprietors to warn 
the proprietors of a place called Bucktown 
or No 5 in the County of Cumberlaad to 
meet on Tuesday the fourth day of Septem- 


ber one thousand seven huadred and eighty- 


seven at the mills in said Backtown at one 
the clock in the afternoon—and accordingly 
the proprietors met and proceeded to busi- 
ness. First, Dominicus Record was chosen 
mderator, 31, Jonathan Tyler was cho3en 
proprietors Clerk, 31, Abijsh Buck was 
chos2n Treasurer, 4:h, Abijsh Buck was 
chosen Collec:or. 5b, Bsnjamin Spaulding, 
Abijih Back and Dominicus Record was 
chosen a Committee to sell land anywhere 
ia Buckto yn above said provided it was 
regular laid out and not iofringing on any 
lawful settler’s hundred acre lots the sale 
of the land to be in order to paythe Gener- 
al Court Committee as by agreement made 
with the above said Com mittee and as Ben- 
jamin Spaulding Abijah Buck Dominicas 
R-cord had formerly sold proprietors land 
for to pay the aforesaid General Court Com- 
mittee were by a vo'e justified in their do- 
ings; the above said Committee were also 
chosen to transact an manage all the pru- 
dential or necessary business of the pro- 

rietors. Tae 62h article was left for a 
urther consideration and then the meeting 
was adj urned to Wedne@flay the 17 we of 
Ostober followinz at two of the clock in 
the afternoon. 


Met upon adjournment October the 17, 
1787 7ch article which was to agree upon 
some methoiin calling meetings in future, 
voted that the above sail Committee when 
requested by the proprietors or when the 
Committee shall think oe shall request 
the proprietors clerk to call meetiogs in fu- 
ture and then the meeting was desolved. 

At a legal meeting of the society or pur- 
chasers of a place called Bucktown in the 
County of Cumberland on April the 8, 1788 
Dominicas R2cord Moderator. Voted that 
Chomas Coburn Thomas Allen and Ben- 
jamin Spauldiug should settle all the so- 
ciety or purchasers’ accounts belonging to 
the above said society and assessors and 
then the meeting was adj urned to the last 
tuesday of this instant April. 

At the above said meeting Jonathan Ty- 
ler was sworn to the offise of proprietors’ 
Clerk. Abiiah Buck was sworn to the office 
of Treasurer. Thonfts Coburn Thomas 
Allen and Benjimin Spaulding were sworn 
te settle all the accounts belongiag to the 
society of Bucktown and to assess the same. 

April the 29, 1788 met upon adjournment 
and the meeting was desolved. 
Memorandum of an agreement. 

A certain society met ata place called 
Bucktown in the County of Cumberland in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in or- 
der to agree about buying a towaship of 
land lying westward of a place called Sil- 
vester and to the northward of Jand belong- 
iog to Mr. Alexander Shepard and at the 
said meeting chose and appointed Mr. Abi- 
jah Buck agent to go to Boston toagree 
with the Honorable General Court's Com- 
mittee appointed to sell land in eastern parts 
of this Commonwealth and on the seven- 
teenth day of March 1786 made an agree- 
ment with the above said Committee for the 
above said township for two shillings per 
acre to be paid in consolodated notes one- 


ed to dest. 


readily from a cup. 
ligtted at the pros 
lamb, and set ourselves to tind a suitable 
We had been reading ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and remembered that one of 
the characters ia that wonderful book was 
named “Black Sam;” and as our pet was 
as black as anything could well be, we de- 
cided that this should be hisname. For 
several days and nights he was kept in the 
house, and then we carried him te the barn 
and put him in a pen with the little calves, 
where he was fed regularly with new milk, 
and how he did grow. We all loved to feed 
him, and used to ‘take turns” as we called 
When meal-time came and we opened 
the door of the pen he would bound toward 
us, and, dipping his black nose ia the milk, 
would never stop until he hai drained the 
last drop. 
After the snow had gone and the green 
grass had come again, Black Sam be:ame 
our constant playfellow, and many an hour 
did we spend running races with our curly, 
We had only to call his name 
and start off, and he was sure to come 
boundiog after us on ‘all fours,’ and woa 
the race every time. 
ble and play more like a playful dog than a 
lamb, and was the delight of all the chil- 
dren ia the neighburhood. Sometimes we 
used to make him play too much, and being 
real fat and having on a warm coat he used 
I remember once when 
cousin Charlie was playing with us one 
warm day in July, we got a barrel hoop 
and rolled it along the road, and Black Sam 
Ic was real fun to see him 
bound after the hoop as it rolled along the 
hard, smooth road; and so we kept rolling 
it, and he, enjoying the fun as well as we, 
until he became completely 
tired out and lay down. He panted so hard 
that we feared he would 
frightened at what we had done. We had to 
carry him home, and father scolded us some 
for makiog the poor fellow run so much. 
Black Sam so .n got rested and was as full 
of play asever; but after that we were 
We fed him miik all sum- 
mer, and he grew fiaely in spite of running 
and playing so much. 
When the snow came we coull not play 
so well, but visited him daily at the barn 
where he was always overjoyed to see us, 
and would |1mp and caper as well as ever. 
When the spring came he was a flae, large 
sheep, and his heavy black coat was taken 
off. Of course he wasn’t as cunning as he 
was a year ago, but he still loved to play 
with us and we loved him as well as ever. 
In summer he ran with tae cows in the pas- 
ture, 80 we only saw him at night when the 
cows came hone. O.¢ night he failed to 
come and we felt very badly, fearing he 
was killed. The next day we searched the 
woots and at last found him in a neighbor's 
pasture and brought him home in triumph. 
We kept Black Sam till he was three 
years old, when he began to play too rough, 
and often hurt tie small children, so father 
had t> kill him; and thus closed the career 
of * Black Sam.” 


name for it. 


black pet. 


to get pretty tired. 


would chase it. 


kept runnin 


more careful. 


stick. 


intersection. 


frame. 


Young Folks’ Column. 


— — 
Like His Dad. 
I hear his mother’s chiding voice: 
“How came your trousers torn? 
And black as ink, sir, is that shirt 
You put on clean this morn. 


“Your feet are wet, too, I declare; 


“Your hair is twisted in a snarl, 
And just look at that hand! 


It looke as though "twere never yadhet— 


How dare you say "tis tanned 


“You've been a-fishing, sir, I guess— 
What! Been to see the match? 
You’! have a fit of sickness, sir 
A pretty cola you'll catch!” 


And thus she talks for half an hour, 
And only stops to say: 

“Your father’i] hear of ‘this to-night; 
I wonder what he’ll say?” 


By Soot in complimentary way 
to me they see . 
A close resemvlance—very marked — 
Bétween the boy and me. 


But nothing that they see in 
In either form or heen, —_ 
my son as do his pranks— 
in these my own I trace. 


And why should I at tattered clothes 
Or — ones repine? 

In bim i live my youth again— 
God bloss the boy, he’s mine 








For the Young Folks’ Column. 


“Black Sam.” 


BY E. I. C. 


When I was a very little girl, one morn- 
in early spring, father, on going to the 
barn found a little black lamb nearly chill- 
It seemed that the old sheep 
had three lambs, two white and one black; 
and, no doubt, like many people, she had « 
prejudice against color; for while she cud- 
died and fond!ed the two white babies, she 
refused to own the cylored one, and butted 
the poor lit:le blackamoor into the farthest 
corner of the sheep-pen, there to die. 
was very nearly dead when brought to the 
house, but mother put it into a tub of warm 
water and bathed and rubbed it for a long 
time, until at last it showed signs of life. |S 
Then we gave a liit'e warm milk, wrapped 
it in a blanket and laid it away for a nap. 
Before many hours it was as smart as any 
lamb of its age, and would eat milk quite 
We children were de- 

t of raising a pet 








How to Make a Tallless Kite. 


Boys will b2int:rested to know that a 
man in R chester has succeeded in making 
akite which dispenses with that trouble- 
some adj istment, a tail. 
Holland patzern, and the Rochester Express 
thus tells how to copy it:—'The shape of 
the kite is what the boys call diamond. The 
cross-bar which is straight, should be made 
of hickory and bowed by connecting the 
ends with a taut string. 
placed at right angles with the perpendicu- 
lar stick and fastened securely, the bend of 
the bow beiag backward from the intersec- 
tion of the sticks. Run a string around over 
the end of each stick and cover the frame 
with light tissue paper. For a four-fvot 
kite the perpendicular stick should extend 
three feet bslow the point of intersection 
with the bow and one foot above it 
bow should be one and one-half feet long 
on each side of the point of intersection 
with the perpendicular stick. 
cord should be united at the point of inter- 
section, and at the same distance down the 
perpendicular stick as the arms of the bow 
extend on each sids of the perpendicular 
The band is attached at only two 
points, the point of intersection and ata 
point below, in the four-foot kite mention- 
ed, one and one-half feet below the point of 
Tie these two strings togeth- 
er and attach the captive cord, balancing it 
80 that the captive cord shall be exactly 
opposite the point of intersection, or at 
right angles with the perpendicular stick 
The face of the kite is then convex 
and the back, of course, coacave. If at first 
you don’t succeed, try again. 
fun for all so t3 of boys. 
is sometimes very eccentric 
is a wily fish.” 





What to Teach Boys. 


Aphilos»pher has said that,true education 
for boys ‘is to teach them what they ought 
t» know when they become men.” 
it they ought to know then? First—to be 
true, to be genuine. No education is worth 
a ything that does not incl..de this. A man 
had better not know how to read, he 
better never learn a letter in the alphabet 
and be true and genuine in intention, in 
action, rather than, being learned in all 
science and all languages, to be at the same 
time false in heart, and counterfeit in life. 
Above all things, teach the boy that truth 
is more than riches, more than culture, 
more than earthly power or position. 
and—to be pure in thought, language, and 
life—p-_rein mind and body. An impure 
man, young or old, poisoning the society 
where be moves with smutt 
impure examples, is a moral ulcer, a plague 
pot, a leper, who ought to be treated as 
the lepers of old, who were banished from 
society, and compelled to cry ‘*Unclean,”’ 
as a warning to save others frox: the pesti- 
lence. Third—to be unselfish, to care for 
the feelings and comforts of others; to be 


half t> be paid the first day of June and | generous, noble, and manly. 


ber of his t or Rights against his name] most important things he ought to know 


This will include a genuine reverence for 
the aged, and things sacred. Fourth, to be 


ana if any of the signers shall neglect or | when he becomes a man. 


=~ OE DF yy —~p yy 
what he owes of the charges that has 


hands the third day of July 1783." ie 
(zo 


BR CONTINUED.) 


“how so, pray?” 
er, “‘when I was in Walesa 





3? or 


b@ Sir Watkins William Wynne, talking 


“VEGETINE,” 


Six Bottles Every Spring. 


SICK HEADACHE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 10, 1878. 
H. RB. STEVENS, Boston: 
DEAR 81k :—i had been troubled with Sick,Head- 





Reject all Violent Pargatives. 
the tune of the bowels and weaken the 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is used by rational people as a means of 
all derangements of the stomach, liver 
it removes obstruction 
pain, and imparts vigor to the o 
rifles and regulates. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs, 


Maine Central Railroad 
CHAN GE OF TIME, 


On and after Monday, June 30th, 1 trains 
leave Augusta : = will 
Portiand and Boston at 6.00 A. 


g 
bottles every epring which k 
through the year. By so doing it c 


year. Yours very resp’y, 





MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 11, 1878. 
8 os a Boson : 
cakes. d CROSSMAN & PLUMMER, 


&, 
Cor. Nicolet Av. and Second 8t, 





Gives Me Best and a Good Appetite. 


For Waterville and Skowhegan, 3.50 P. M. 
MANSFIELD, Onto, Dec. 14, 1878. For Belfast, Dexter and Bangor, 3.50 P.M. 
Mx. H. R. STEVENS: 


DAR SIR—1 have been afflicted with Rheumatism 


tine, and was recommended 
city to take the Vegetine 


GARDINEB ACCOMMODATION TRaty, 
AUGUSTA TO GARDINER. 

I was so that I could not 
Also had a terrible swelling in the leg, 
was cured by the Veetine. Before taking Vegetine 
I was restiess and could not sleep. 
it has given me rest anda good & 
highly 


183 E. A, VANTILBURG, 
Short st. 


GARDINER TO AUGUSTA. 


For Skowhegan, Ba au 
ow ngor and wa 
Due from Boston, Portland and Ses, 12.30 P.M. 
Due from Bangor, Skowhegan and way, l0.u2 A.M. 

PAYSON TUCKER, Supt, 
Portland, June 27th. 1879. 


Augusta Savings 


ORGANIZED IN 1848, 


Canker in the St:mach. 


18 Dana PLACE, Boston HIGHLANDS 
” May 15, 1875. 


Friend Gros3e—In reply to your inquiry as to the 
merits of the Vegetine, wh ) 
tation 1 was induced to use in my family, If will 
state that for years my dai 
with Canker in the 
lite merely an existence. 
that would meet her case until at your suggestion 
tried the Vegetine. This, to my great surprise, has 
proved efficacious, and i may say remarkably 6 
as she is now in the enjoyment of rude health. 
my testimonial is of any value t the poapetetes, = 


irom your represen: 





nter has been badly af- 
tomach rendering ber 
Icouid find no remed 


TRUSTEES: Thomas Lambard, Artemas 
James W. North, Samuel Titcomb, Wm. 8, Bangs? 





of each month, twice a year, 
on all sums of three months standing. 
made on or before the tenth da 
bear date the first day of the 
Interest not drawn outis added 








, a8 L have given it a thorough tri- 


y of any month will 
I remain, yours trul ’ 
*7QEO. KR. WILLIAMS. -| 


2 savings banks, are exempt from 


No returns of names of de 
to be made to State of town 
counts are held by this 


Dyspepsia, Costiveness and Piles. 


4344 West 5th St., CINCINNATTI, ONI0. 
H.R &revens, Bosros: 

I have veen troubled with Dyspepsia, Costiveness 
and Piles fora number of ye-re,and have used 
your Vegetine and am now perfectly well, and take 
great pleasure in recommending it to the afflicted. 
You caa reter any (eaters of this city tome ll you 


positors are 
authorities, ands = 
be strictly 


Married women and person 
it money in their own names, 
selves, or on their or 
® afforded to Executors, Guar. 


dians, Trustees, an ing 
Funds. WM. E. SMITH, Treasurer. 
ly29 


Augusta, June, 1878. 











VECETINE 


H. BR. STEVENS, Boston, Mass. 








Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 





He would run, tum- 





The Largest and Most Successful Com- 
mercial School in America, 

Gives Training by Practice in 

BANKING, BROKERAGE, COMMISSION, 


and various other de) 
and is the first an 





artments of commercial affairs, 
only Schoo! in the country 
to present & practical and usefal course of train. 
ing entirely void of all the objectionable features of 

i culture-cramming system, which has 
of late brought upon itself suc’ 
tion and criticism trom jeading educators. 

As thorough and complete training 1s given in this 
school to those who desire to prepare for mercantile 
pursuils as is given in Technical Sc.ools to those 
who choose a profession. 

Pupils received at any time, if there are vacancies. 
For circular of terms, address the Principal, 
H. E. HIB SAD, 608 Washington St. 6.6 


A GOOD PLA 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operat- 
ing in Stocks, by the “Two Unerring 
cess,” in Messre. Lawrence & Co.'s new cireular. 
The combination method, which this firm has male 
so succetsful, enables peo 





The Promoter and Pefector of As- 


The Reformer and Vitalizer of the 
ie, and were 
The Producer and Invigorator of 
Nerve and Muscle. 
Th Builder and Supporter of Brain 








Fellows’ Compound Syrup is composed of Ingre- 
dients identical with those who constitute Healthy 


le with large or small 
ts of largest capital and 
ousands of orders. in various sums, 
pooled into one vast amount and co-operated as 
& mighty whole. thus securing to each shareholder 
alithe advantages of the largest operator. 
rofits are divided monthly. 

from $5 to @5000 or more, can be used successfully. 
N. Y. Baptist Weekly, September 26th, 1878, says, 
the combination system $15 would make $75, 
percent ; $50 pay $350,or 7 per cent ; 9100 
makes @1000, or 10 per cent, on the stock during the 
month, according to the market” 
Iustrated Newspaper, June 29th: 
tion metho! of operating stoeks is the most success- 
New York Independent, Sep- 
“The combination system is tounded 
upon correct business principles, and no person 
need be witheut an mest while it is kept worki 


Blood, Muscle and Nerve and Brain Substance, 
whilst Life itselt is directly dependent upon some 


By its union with the blood and its effect upon 
the muscles, re-establishing the one and t ning the 
other, it is capable of effecting the toilowing re- 


It will displace or wash out tuberculous matter, 


“Our editor made a net profit o 
and tbus cure Consumption. P 


$101.25 from $20 in one of Mesers. Lawrence and 
New circular (mailed tree) 
Stock and bonds wanted. 


Co."s combination.” 

explains everything. 
Government bonds supplied. La 
Bankers, 57 Exchange Piace, N. Y. 


HEART DISEASE I 


Can be cured by using DR. GRAVES’ 
HEART REGULATOR, 

It has cured thousands; why not you? 

Among the many forms of Heart Disease 
are Palpitation, Enlargement, Spasms of the 
Heart, Stoppage of the action of the Heart, 
Ossitication or Bony Formation, Rheuma- 
tism, General Debility and Sinking of the 
Spirits. A lady says of the Heart Regulator: 
“It saved my life.” Another person Says: 
“It did forme what no physician could—re- 
lieved me of all my heart troubles, and I am 
Pamphlet on Symptoms of 
feart Disease free. Address F. E. INGALLS, 
Price soc, and $1 per bottle 
For sale by F. W. Kinsman & Co. Augusta. ly?’ 


Maine Bred Horses! 


By increasing Nervous an! Muscular Vigor, it 
will cure Dyspepsia, feeble or interrupted action of 
the Heart and Palpitation, Weakness of Intelleet 
caused by grief, weary, overtax or irregular habits, 
Bronchitis, Acute or Chronic Congestion of the 
lungs, even in the most alarming stages. 

It cures Asthma, Loss of Voice, Neuralgia, St. 
Vitus Dance, Epileptic Fits, Whooping Cough, 
Nervousness, and is a most wonderful adjunct to 
o-her remedies in sustaining life during the process 


It is made after a 


It should then be 





Do not be deceived by remedies bearing a similar 


name, no other preparation is a substiiue for this 
under any circumstances. 


Look outforthe name and address J. I. FEL- 
LOWS’, St. John, N. B., on the yeliow wrapper in 
watermark which is seen by holding the paper be- 





The belly| price $1.50 per Bottle, six for $7.50. 


Sold by all Drug gists. 
For sale by Partridge Bros., Augusta. 


“OH! MY 
BACK!” 


Biadder, Liyer and Urinary Organs, Dropsy, Grav- 

el, Diabetes, Brizht’s Diseare of the Kidaeys, In- 

continence or Retention of Urine, and 
HUNT'S REM 


Wenayea few copies of this valuable work, 
which gives an historical and descriptive sketch of 


NOTED 
MAINE HORSES, 


Past and present, with their ancestors and descend 
ants, for sale at the 


LOW PRIOE OF 75 CENTS 


$1 BY MAIL POSTAGE PAID. 





No you have a pain in 


once HUNT’S REM- 
EDY the Great Hid- 
ney and Liver Me¢- 


EXPESSLY for Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys 


MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 
Augusta. 


FREE 


To all men and boys in the State of Maine, an 
equal chance to obtain a good suit of clothes 
by simply guessing the number of workmen 
both in and out of their snop) that Huoting- 
ton, Nason & Co., will empioy trom Jan. |, 
1879 10 Jan. 1, 1880,to manuiactare fine cloth- 
ing for their own trade, at their Popular One 
Price Clothing Store, 190 Water &t., Augusta, 
Me Send your estimate with name an 
of residence as 6000 as you see this 

The man or boy guessi 
number or the number nearest to 
receive Lhe clothes at the end of the year. 

HUNTINGTON, NASON & CO., 

facturers and dealere{n fine clothing. 


It is good M 
This form of kite 


and as a game 





fai). 
MooRESTOWN, Burlington Co., N.J., 


Wu. E. CLARKE, Dear Sir:—Enghteca months ago 
had y around the heart, my physicians and 


friends despaired of my ever getting well. The first 
bott'e of HUNT"S REMEDY gave me 


to HUNT’S REME- 

DY, and | am deeply thankful. 
ABIGAIL 8. COLEs. 

SPRINGFIELD, Effingham Uo , Ga, 
What is Ww. E. CLARKE, Dear Sr:—I prescribed HUNT’S 
REMEDY io a complicated c+se of Dropsy which 
I had been treating for eight years, « 
HUNTS REWEDY\ is the best medicine for Dropsy 
and the Kidneys | have ever used. 


HUNT'S REME- 
DY has cured hundreds 
who have been given 


mees, purifies and 
mgthens the whole 
system. All who use it 
enjoy good health. Onc 
trial will convince you 


Wx. H. WILson, M. D, 


HUNT'S 
REMED 


S0LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


HOSTETTERS 





Fure Oils. 


gallon. Sperm, best pure winter strained an’ 

bed ¢1. per gallon. 
from taliow. Saiety buraing oil. (kerosene, white, 
oderless and economical, 160° fre test) Mach 


Castor, Olive and essential 
ytd PARTRIDGE BRO3.. 





Pare Neatstoot, free 





stories and olis at low prices, for 
» Opp. the rane OL 
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It is passive suicide to permit the health to be un- 
oaciation broken, and the 


“Why,” replied the oth- | life shertened, by nerv 











TRAVELLING - 
SU Teber, ChAzye, JF Clark 
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Ashoo Agr 
ty Annual Fai 
tober 14-16. 


bay. 
Boyd, Secrets 


here, and in « 
profitable as 
amount of fo: 
necessary. ‘ 


is the plain d 
in the progre 
in any branc! 
ic arts, to ta’ 
tunity offere 
and our ann 
tural fairs | 
means for 0 
be had from. 
In order to 
able it is ne 
should go, 8 
this topic for 
much great 
should contr 
ity to insure 
variety of tl 
what give 
exhibit, 
contribute ¢ 
who attends 
have few | 
We admit th 
agement at 
those who b 
ten governe: 
but this is n 





